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[The Glutton and the Reindeer. ] 


Amona the plantigrade fere, to which group it be- 
longs, no species has been so celebrated as the glutton, 
the bear itself not excepted; but, as is too often the 
case, its celebrity has depended rather upon exaggerated 
accounts of its habits and manners, than upon a know- 
ledge of its real character. Stripped, however, of all 
false colouring, its history is interesting ; and the more 
s0, inasmuch as it is little known. 

The glutton (Gulo Luscus) is a native of the north- 
ern regions, both of the old and the new world. It is 
found in Sweden, Russia, and Siberia, as well as in the 
northern parts of America, from the coasts of Labrador 
and Davis Straits to the shores of the Pacific; and it 
even visits the islands of the Polar Sea, its bones having 
been found in Melville Island, nearly in latitude 75°. 

The first writer who has described this animal is 
Olaus Magnus. “ Among all animals,” he says, “ which 
are regarded as insatiably voracious, the glutton in the 
northern parts of Sweden has received an express ap- 
pellation, being called in the language of the country 
Jerff, and in German Wilfras. In the Sclavonian Jan- 
guage its name is Rossomaka, in allusion to its vora- 
city; in Latin, however, it is only known by the ficti- 
tious name of Gulo, from its habits of gorging”—(Gu/o 
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a gulositate appeliatur).—‘ Ol. Mag. Hist. de Gent. 
Septent.’ p. 1388. In North America, we may add, it 
is termed Wolverene and Quickehatch (a corruption of 
its Cree Indian name). ‘The French Canadians call it 
Carcajou (aiso a corruption of the Cree term okee-coo- 
haw-gew). 

The glutton is, indeed, a voracious animal, but by 
no means formidable to man or the larger beasts, 
though in proportion to its size its strength is very 
great. Its general appearance is that of a bear in 
miniature; its head is broad and compact, and rounded 
off on every side to form the nose. The ears are short 
and rounded, and almost hidden among the fur; the 
back is arched, the tail short and ,bushy, the limbs 
thick, short, and very muscular: the whole contour of 
the animal indicates vast strength, but only a small 
share of activity. In walking, the glutton places the 
entire sole of the feet on the ground, and imprints a 
track on the snow or soft earth so like that of a bear, 
that it may be easily mistaken for it. The Indians, 
however, at once distinguish the tracks by the length 
of the steps. ‘The general colour of the fur, which is 
long and full, and much like that of a black bear, is 
dark brown, a paler band passing along ~ side, and 
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preys, the beaver is said to be the one which suffers the © 


uniting on the crupper; there are also a few irregular 
whitish markings on the throat and chest. ‘The length 
of the head and body is two feet six inches; of the tail 
(with its fur) ten inches. 

Slow in its movements, and destitute of activity, it 
makes up by perseverance and industry for every de- 
ficiency, and, at a steady pace, pursues its prey for 
miles,—hunts out weak or dying animals, and destroys 
hares, marmots, and birds, which it seizes unawares. 
Buffon, relying on the accounts of Olaus Magnus, Is- 
brand, and others, has contributed to render current 
the statement—which many later naturalists have con- 
sidered not incredible—that it has recourse to the 
most subtle artifice in order to surprise its victims ;— 
and that it lurks in the branches of trees until the rein- 
deer approaches to browse beneath, or the elk to take 
repose, when it throws itself upon them with unerring 
rapidity, fixes its strong claws in their skin, and begins 
at once to tear and devour, till the wretched sufferer, 
exhausted by pain and loss of blood, sinks down and 
miserably dies,—when it devours the carcase at its 
ease, leaving nothing but the skin and skeleton. 
Gmelin, in his account of his journey through Siberia, 
after quoting the statement of Isbrand, adds,—“ This 
address of the glutton in managing to seize animals by 
surprise is confirmed by all the hunters.” * * “ Al- 
though it feeds on all animals, living or dead, it prefers 
the reindeer. It lies in wait for large animals, as a 
robber on the highway,—and it also surprises them as 
they lie asleep.” He also adds, that it visits the traps 
and snares of the fur-hunters of Siberia, for the sake of 
the animals taken in them ; and that the hunters of the 


isatis (Cossac fox) complain bitterly of the mischief’ 
which the glutton does. This description of the injary | 


suffered by the fur-hunters from its depredations in a 
great measure tallies with that of Dr. Richardson, who, 
in allusion to the glutton, or wolverene, of the northern 
regions of America, says, that it is “a carnivorous 
animal, which feeds chiefly upon the carcases of beasts 
that have been killed by accident. It has great 
strength, and annoys the natives by destroying their 
hoards of provision, and demolishing their marten-traps. 
It is so suspicious that it will seldom enter a trap itself, 
but, beginning behind, pulls it to pieces, scatters the 
logs of which it is built, and then carries off the bait. 
It feeds also on meadow-mice, marmots, and other 
Rodentia, and, occasionally, on disabled quadrupeds of 
a larger size. I have seen one chasing an American 
hare, which was at the same time harassed by a snowy 
owl. It resembles the bear in its gait, and is not 
fleet, but it is very industrious, and no doubt feeds well, 
as it is generally fat. It is much abroad in the winter, 
and the track of its journey, in a single night, may 
often be traced for many miles. Froin the shortness of 
its legs, it makes its way over the snow with difficulty ; 
but when it falls upon the beaten-track of a marten- 
trapper, it will pursue it for a long way. Mr. Graham 
observes, that the wolverenes are extremely mischievous, 
and do more damage to the small-fur trade than all the 
other rapacious animals conjointly. They will follow 
the marten-hunter’s path round a line of traps extend- 
ing forty, fifty, or sixty miles, and render the whole 
unserviceable merely to come at the baits, which are 
generally the head of a partridge or a bit of dried 
venison. They are not fond of the martens themselves, 
but never fail of tearing them in pieces, or of burying 
them in the snow by the side of the path, at a consider- 
able distance from the trap. Drifts of snow often coa- 
ceal the repositories thus made of the martens from the 
hunter, in which case they furnish a regale to the 
hungry fox, whose sagacious nostril guides him uner- 
ringly to the spot. Two or three foxes are often seen 
following the wolverene for this purpose.” 

Of all animals on which the wolverene habitually 
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most from its ferocity, and this the more especially as 
that aquatic animal is slow on land, and cannot escape 
pursuit. It is only, however, during the summer that 
the beaver thus falls a victim to its enemy; for in the 
winter the beaver is safely housed, the walls of its habi- 
tation not only being thick and solid, but frozen as 
hard as stone,—defying the attempt of any animal, 
by means of its claws, however strong, to effect an 
entrance. Buffon applies the term “ vautour des 
quadrupédes” (the vulture of quadrupeds) to the 
glutton, adding that it is more insatiable, more de- 
structive than the wolf, and that, were it not for its 
want of agility, it would exterminate every animal. 
Of its voracity there is no doubt; but the term “ vul- 
ture of quadrupeds ” is by no means appropriate. 

With respect to the stratagem so universally attri- 
buted to the glutton of lurking on the branches of 
moss-grown trees, and even of enticing the reindeer to 
approach by throwing down the lichen on which this 
animal feeds, Dr. Richardson observes, that it is not 
resorted to by the American wolverene, and he appears 
to disbelieve the account. Desmarest, however, adopts 
it as an authenticated fact, relying on the authority of 
the early writers. There are probably some details con- 
nected with this belief which would explain its apparent 
exaggeration. That the glutton may steal upon the 
reindeer asleep, or attack weak or dying deer, or young 
fawns, is very probable; but that it is capable of such 
artifice and address as are implied in the account 
alluded to, requives to be better authenticated before it 
can be received as truth, Gmelin himself throws a 


doubt upon it, for one of those animals having ad- 


vanced into the midst of a of labourers with grave 
and deliberate steps, as if stupidly indifferent to danger, 
and having saffered itself to be di without re- 
sistance, he adds, “ After the tales which the hunters 
of Siberia for many years had told me of the address 
of this animal, in supplying by stratagem the agility 
denied it by nature, m av the snares of man, 
I was very much astonished to see this come delibe- 
rately, and as if on purpose, in the midst of us, to seek 
its own destruction.” _ 

When attacked by other animals the glutton fights 
desperately, and three stout dogs are said to be scarcely 
its match. Isbrand says, that a Waivode, who kept 
one tame, threw it one day into the water, and set upon 
it a couple of dogs, when it immediately seized one by 
the head and held it under water till it was drowned. 
It does not, however, defend itself so energetically 
against man, from whose presence it usually endea- 
vours to escape, and is easily dispatched by a hunter 
with no other weapon than a stick. In Lapland the 
glutton is common, and Scheffer, in his ‘ History of 
Lapland,’ informs us that it not only preys upon wild 
animals, but commits havoc among such as are domes- 
ticated, and even among fish. This statement reminds 
us of a well-authenticated account of a polecat, related 
by Bewick on his own knowledge, resorting to the 
water for prey. ‘“‘ During a severe storm, one of these 
animals was traced on the snow from the side of a 
rivulet to its hole at some distance fromit. As it was 
observed to have made frequent trips, and as other 
marks were seen on the snow, which could not easily 
be accounted for, it was thought a matter worthy of 
closer examination; its hole was accordingly exa- 
mined, the foumart (polecat) taken, and eleven fine 
eels were discovered to be the fruits of its nocturnal 
excursions. The marks on the snow were found to 
have been made by the motion of the eels in the crea- 
ture’s mouth.” 

The glutton is for the most part nocturnal, prowling 
all night in quest of food, and, however severe the 
weather, its tracks, and the proofs of its rapine are 
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always to be found: it does not hybernate, as does the 
bear in the high northern latitudes, but remains in full 
activity throughout the year; it digs holes in which to 
conceal itself, and leads a solitary life, depending upon 
its unassisted resources. The bodily strength is almost 
incredible, and the depredations it is thus enabled to 
commit, would in many cases be attributed to human 
plunderers rather than to this nightly prowler, were not 
the proofs indisputable. Hearne mentions that on one 
occasion the greater part of a pile of wood, measuring 
upwards of seventy yards round, had been entirely 
disarranged in the course of a few weeks by a single 
wolverene, for the purpose of securing some meat that 
had been placed there for the sake of concealment ; 
amongst this pile were many trees of such dimensions 
as to require two men to lift them. ‘The fact that a 
work of such labour was here executed by a creature 
not larger than a setter might have been questioned, 
but having taken place during the winter season, the 
impressions that were discovered on the snow placed it 
beyond all doubt. 

The fur of the glutton is in much request, that of the 
Siberian animal is the finest, being very glossy and 
approaching to black. The female produces once a- 
year, the cubs being from two to four in number; their 
fur is soft, downy, and of a pale yellowish white. 





RECENT STATE OF THE RECORDS. 

Tue Records and State Papers of this kiagdom had for 
a long period been much neglected. Some time since, 
a Commission was appointed to examine into their 
state, and make arrangements for rendering them 
useful. Subsequently, a select Parliamentary Com- 
mittee has been examining into the proceedings under 
the Commission, and have just published an immense 
folio volume, containing their Report and the evidence 
brought before them. The subject is a very important 
one, and we may possibly reeur to it; but in the mear 
time the following extract from the evidence of Mr. 
Henry Cole shows the existence of a degree of indif- 
ference to the due care and preservation of such docu- 
ments which would be ridiculous if of less consequence. 
It is to be premised that the records alluded to had 
been removed more than once, on different accounts, 
and that their last removal had been from Westminster 
Hall. Mr. Cole says :— 

“The great bulk of those regarded as Miscellaneous 
Records, which comprised records of all periods from 
Richard I. to George IV., were heaped together in two 
large sheds or bins in the King’s Mews. The dimen- 
sions of the larger of these sheds were, 14 feet in height, 
14 feet in width, and 16 feet in depth ; of the smaller, 
the dimensions were 10 feet in height, 5 feet in width, 
and 16 feet in depth. In these sheds, 4136 cubie feet of 
national records were deposited, in the most neglected 
condition, besides the accumulated dust of centuries. All, 
when these operations [of sorting and arranging] com- 
menced, were found to be very damp; some were ina state 
of inseparable adhesion to the stone walls; there were 
numerous fragments which had only just escaped entire 
consuinption by vermin; and many were in the last 
stage of putrefaction. Decay and damp had rendered 
a large quantity so fragile as hardly to admit of being 
touched ; others, particularly those in the form of rolls, 
were so coagulated together that they could not be un- 
coiled. Six or seven perfect skeletons of rats were 
found imbedded, and bones of these vermin were gene- 
rally distributed throughout the mass; and, besides 
furnishing a charnel-house for the dead, during the 
first removal of these national records, a dog was em- 
ployed in hunting the live rats, which were thus dis- 
turbed from their nests. It was impossible to prosecute 
any measure of assorting whilst the records remained 
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in this position ; indeed, a slow process of selecting or 
separating any portions could not have been thus 
endured, even by the greatest physical strength, or the 
greatest stock of patience. The first step taken was to 
divide the mass into small aud approachable portions. 
Accordingly, three Irish labourers, besides superintend- 
ing assistance, together with the dog aforesaid, were 
employed, during a fortnight, in removing this deposit 
of national records, and placing it in sacks; and nothing 
but strong stimulants sustained the men in working 
among such a mass of putrid filth, stench, dirt, and de- 
eomposition. In this removal, not less than 24 bushels 
of dust and the most minute particles of parchment and 
paper were collected; 500 sacks of national records 
were filled from these sheds, each sack containing eight 
bushels; so that from this locality alone 4000 bushels of 
every species of record were obtained. From various 
other parts of the King’s Mews about 800 bushels of 
records were collected.” , 

““ Was any cat found ?”—“ A cat was subsequently 
found ; and if the Committee are disposed to see it, I 
ean produce it, as well as the skeletons of the rats.” 
[The Witness produced and exhibited to the Committee 
the remains of a cat and some rats.) 





SUPPLY OF LARGE CAPITALS WITH FOOD. 
(Contineed from No. 307. 

In the ‘ Annuaire,’ published by the Bureau des Lon- 
gitades, the consumption of butter in Paris in 1834 is 
stated to have amounted im value to 420,070/.; and 
the consumption of eggs im the same year is valued at 
176,583/. No estimate is given of the value or quan- 
tity of fresh cheese annually consumed, but it probably 
equals the consumption of dry cheese, which is valued 
at 46,0002, . There are several places in France 
celebrated for the quality of the cheese which they pro- 
duce, and amongst the better cheeses may be named 
the fromages de Roquefort, in the department of the 
Aveyron; those of the Mont d'Or, in the Puy-de-Déme ; 
of Neufchatel, in the Seine Inferieure; of Montpellier ; 
of Sassenage, in the Istre; of Marolles; of Langres; 
of Brie; of the department of the Cantal; besides 
many others. The peeuiiar qualities of some of them 
are owing to their being made with goats’ milk, and 
also with the milk of ewes. Some of the above-men- 
tioned deseriptions of cheese are dry and others are fresh. 
There is also a tolerably large consumption of Swiss 
cheese, principally of the kind called Gruyére. The 
common round Dutch cheese is also in request, and 
occasionally Cheshire and Gloucester cheese may be 
seen in the stores of some of the principal purveyors, 
who ransack the world for the gratification of the gowr- 
mand. ‘The value of the cheese annually imported into 
France amounts to above 650,000/. per annum, and 
about one-sixth of this amount is exported. In Lon- 
don the consumption of butter is believed to average 
about 20lbs. for each person per yea!, and the con 
sumption in Paris is probably about one-fourth less. 
There is, however, the greatest difference as to the 
manner in which butter is used in the two capitals, the 
chief consumption being at the morning and afternoon 
meal in London, while there is no repast in France 
which answers to that one which, amongst the great 
majority of the people, follows that of dinner in Eng- 
land; and butter does not necessarily form part of a 
French breakfast, so that the quantity consumed is 
almost wholly employed in culinary preparations. ‘The 
butter brought to the Paris market is in large masses or 
lumps, in a fresh state; and instead of being conveyed 
in barrels, is wrapped up in cloths, as shown in the 
engraving. It is sold in the market by auction, The 
present market-house was erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the dealers in 1822, and is of a — form, 
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[Market for Butter, Eggs, and Cheese at Paris. ; 


the roof being supported by stone pillars. It is lighted 
from the top by a glazed cupola, beneath which is the 
bureau de vente, where the auctioneer and his assistants 
stand. The market opens every day at noon. On 
Monday and Friday the country people in the neigh- 
bourhood bring their butter and eggs; on Tuesday the 
market is open only for the sale of cheese; on Wed- 
nesday, the butter of Issigny, a place some distance 
from Paris, is exclusively sold; and on Thursday and 
Saturday, only the butter of Gournay, a small town in 
the department of the Seine Inferieure. Normandy is, 
indeed, the great source from whence Paris draws its 
supply of food. 

In the ‘Penny Magazine,’ No. 306, some remarks 
were made as to the principles which were brought 
into operation in supplying large capitals with food, 
and it was intimated that in the course of the French 
Revolution some striking examples occurred which ex- 
hibited the consequences attending the derangement of 
these principles ; and as a brief notice of these cireum- 
stances might prove interesting and not be altogether 
uninstructive, the present opportunity is taken for giving 
the details which were then promised. In a pamphlet 
published by Mr. Burke, in the year 1795, entitled 
‘Thoughts and Details on Scarcity,’ he commenced his 
work as follows :—“ Of all things an indiscreet tamper- 
ing with the trade of provisions is the most dangerous, 
and it is always worst in the time when men are most 
disposed to it: that is, in the time of scarcity. Because 
there is nothing on which the passions of men are so 
violent, and their judgment so weak, and on which 
there exists such a multitude of ill-founded prejudices.” 
These truths have been applicable to ali times, but it 





will be seen that they were peculiarly so during the 
period in question. 

The public anxiety in Paris respecting the supply of 
provisions was awakened in 1789, the year in which the 
States-General were assembled. One of the political 
parties into which the country was divided had, previous 
to the harvest, dispatched couriers into the provinces 
with alarming rumours that the “ brigands,” employed 
by the enemies of the national regeneration, had the 
intention of cutting down the corn before it was ripe. 
The object of this proceeding was to arm the people 
in support of the national rights, though it is contended 
by some that it was the opponents of change who had 
adopted this course, calculating upon the support of the 
country against the violent partisans of the revolution. 
At all events it had the effect of arming the whole of 
France. The alarm thus engendered proved most in- 
jurious to the public confidence, and the rich farmers, 
instead of bringing their produce into the markets, 
preferred waiting the arrival of quieter times. As 
supporters of the Revolution, Necker and Bailly, 
fearing that its success would be prejudiced by popu- 
lar tumults arising from the scarcity of food in Paris, 
made great sacrifices for the supply of the capital, 
but without much success. ‘The markets were ill-sup- 
plied, and prices became excessively high; land carriage 
was difficult and expensive, owing to the necessity of 
recurring to a wider range of markets ; and robberies 
were frequently committed on the road, for the scarcity, 
though most severely felt in Paris, pressed upon the 
whole country. On the 5th of October, a tumult which 
originated with the market-women of Paris, occasioned 
the celebrated movement of the populace to Versailles, 
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whither they marched in disorderly masses, uttering 
cries for bread. The distance of this place is about 
twelve miles from Paris, and the journey there and 
back could not be performed by such a multitude in a 
single day. During the night a tolerable degree of 
order was preserved, but early in the morning the 
palace was forcibly entered, and the queen had barely 
time to leave her sleeping apartment. ‘The state of 
ignorance in which the people had been kept may be 
judged of by the fact of their believing that proceedings 
of this nature could by any vossible means have the 
effect of restoring plenty. 

Three years afterwards, in 1792, the harvest was 
late, and owing to the number of men required for the 
armies, the threshing out of the grain had not proceeded 
very actively; but, as in 1789, other causes of a more 
powerful nature were at work. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the farmer would have availed himself of a 
period of high prices to dispose of his grain, and labour, 
which was deficient, would have been stimulated by 
higher wages. The employment most profitable for 
the moment would have invited all the disposable 
labour at hand, and abundance would soon have been 
visible in the markets. ‘This would have taken place if 
the natural circumstances under which men act had 
been allowed their free operation; but a number of 
vexatious regulations had been adopted with a view of 
forcing supplies into the markets. The most absurd 
ideas were fermenting in men’s minds, and the sans 
culottes had raised a clamour against the large farmers, 
whom they designated as “ aristocrats,” a term which a 
short time afterwards was sufficient to bring a man to 
the scaffold. The surplus produce of a large farm is 
greater in proportion than that of a small farm; but, 
said these economists, the large farms ought to be 
divided. The more fiercely the farmers were attacked, 
the less disposed were they to expose themselves to the 
risk of pillage, and to injurious regulations; and of 
course the scarcity became greater. The supplies which 
were furnished being small, were sold at an exorbitant 
price. 

These difficulties were increased by the creation of a 
new paper money, intended to represent the national 
domains, the property of the church, and the estates of 
the emigrants, which the National Convention had 
taken into its hands, for the purpose of defraying the 
expense of the war. To put in circulation the value of 
this property the assignats were resorted to. They 
were intended to represent this property, and as it 
found purchasers the assignats were to be called in. 
The value of this money fluctuated from day to day, for 
if the revolution lost the ascendancy in the nation, and 
the ancient state of things was restored, it was con- 
ceived that the currency which the revolution had 
created for its own purposes and wants would be dis- 
honoured, and of no value; and the fear that all sales 
of public property would become null and void kept 
back purchasers. Nevertheless, the quantity of assi- 
gnats emitted was prodigious, and their value, as com- 
pared with specie and merchandise, was constantly 
diminishing, as they remained in circulation without re- 
presenting an equivalent value. The working classes, 
who received their wages in assignats, could not com- 
mand the necessaries of life. Not only bread, but 
sugar, coffee, candles, and soap doubled their prices. 
The washerwomen complained to the National Con- 
vention that they paid thirty sous for soap which they 
formerly obtained for fourteen sous. The people were 
told to ask a higher price for their labour, in order 
that the proportion between their wages and the price 
of consumable articles might be re-established; but 
this arrangement they could not effect, and they de- 
nounced as objects of vengeance those whom they 
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termed the mercantile aristocracy. On the 25th of 
February, 1793, Marat addressed the people in his 
newspaper, stating that the only means of putting an 
end to the evils of which they complained was to pillage 
the shops, and to hang up the shopkeepers at their own 
doors. This advice was followed: at first the shop- 
keepers were compelled to sell their commodities at half- 
price; and the next step, and it was scarcely in any degree 
more unjust, was to take them without paying anything 
at all. The difficulties of the shopkeepers themselves 
were not less than those which the other classes of the 
people endured. They were backward in disposing of 
theiz goods in exchange for a currency whose value 
underwent daily changes, but they willingly sold if 
payments were made in coin, as the metallic currency 
alone remained the real standard of value. The gene- 
ral distribution of the necessaries of life became impos- 
sible under these circumstances. The people who re- 
ceived only assignats in vain endeavoured to procure 
the necessaries of life in exchange for them. 

Amidst these harassing difficulties, it was determined 
that, as the anticipated value of ‘the national property 
had been put into forced circulation, it was necessary 
to sustain its value by forced means. The Convention 
decreed that, whoever was found guilty of exchanging a 
higher (nominal) value of assignats against a smaller 
quantity of coin, silver or gold, should be punished 
with imprisonment in irons for six years ; and that the 
same penalty should be inflicted upon whoever stipu- 
lated for a different price for payments made in paper 
or specie. Notwithstanding these heavy penal enact- 
ments, it was impossible that the difference in value 
which was inseparable from the two species of money 
should not have its due action in some shape or other. 
In June, a france in coin was worth three francs in 
assignats; and in August, only two months afterwards, 
a franc in silver was worth six assignats. Merchants 
and shopkeepers refused to sell their commodities at 
the same price as formerly, because payment was 
offered to them in a currency which had no more than 
a fifth or sixth of its value. Persons in official em- 
ployments, the creditors of the state, and creditors 
generally, could not live upon their deteriorated pro- 
perty or income, and the working-classes were in the 
greatest distress. It was suggested, as a means of 
remedying the general misfortunes, that a fixed price 
should be set upon all merchandise and produce. The 
law had decreed that an assignat was worth so many 
francs, and had prohibited payments being made or de- 
manded of so many assignats as made up the difference 
in value between the assignat in paper and in coin; 
but it was necessary to advance a step further, and to 
fix a value upon all saleable articles. In May, 1793, 
the Convention passed a decree by which the farmers 
and corn-dealers were obliged to declare the quantity of 
grain they had in stock, to thresh out that which was 
in ear,—to carry the produce into the markets, and 
into the markets only,—and to sell it, not at a price 
determined by the nature of things, but at a price fixed 
upon by the revolutionary authorities in each parish, 
which price was based on the prices of an anterior 
period. Nobody was permitted to buy more than was 
required for his personal wants for a period not exceed- 
ing one month; and those who bought or sold at a 
price higher than that which had been fixed upon by 
the above-mentioned authorities were punished with 
confiscation, and penalties of from 12/. to 40/. Domi- 
ciliary visits were made for the purpose of verifying the 
statements of the farmers and dealers. The revolu- 
tionary authorities of Paris framed regulations which 
were to be strictly observed by the inhabitants on re- 
ceiving their supply of bread from the bakers. Cards 
were delivered, on which was stated the quautity of 
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bread to which the bearer was entitled, the proportion 
heing according to the number of each family. The 
revolutionary committees even regulated the order to 
be observed in applying at the bakers. A cord was to 
be attached to the baker's door, and each person as he 
arrived took hold of it, and was served in his proper 
turn. The cord was sometimes cut by mischievous 
persons, when tumults ensued, and the armed force was 
called in to quell the disturbance. It must be re- 
marked that all this time there was no real scarcity of 
corn in the country. The immense task of supplying 
Paris with bread, which the government had taken 
upon its shoulders, the vexatious regulations of minor 
authorities, were each the consequence of a derange- 
ment and subversion of the ordinary principles of sup- 
ply and demand, which these authorities had brought 
about by a system of interference with private interests. 
One step was necessarily followed by another. The 
circulation of the assignats being forced, it became ne- 
cessary to fix prices within rigid limits, to force sales, 
and to regulate even the hour, the quantity, and the 
mode of distribution. As many of the dealers closed 
their shops, in order to avoid the ruin with which they 
were menaced by the system of interfering with their 
concerns, they became the objects of hostile denuncia- 
tions. At the same time the supplies intended for the 
capital were pillaged on the highways, and on the 
canals and rivers. The authorities endeavoured to 
repress these outrages, and Pache, the mayor, caused 
the following address to be posted on the walls of 
Paris :— 
** The Mayor Pache to his Fellow-Citizens : 

* Paris contains 700,000 inhabitants. The soil of 
Paris produces nothing for their nourishment or their 
clothing, and it follows that everything must be ob- 
tained from other departments and from abroad. If 
produce and merchandise intended for the markets of 
Paris are pillaged, the producers and manufacturers 
will cease to send supplies. ‘Paris will no longer be 
able to obtain either clothing or the means of support- 
ing its numerous inhabitants, and 700,000 starving 
men will devour each other!” 


In spite of this appeal to common sense it was impos- 
sible to restore confidence, and the markets were nearly 
unsupplied. The Convention endeavoured to remedy 
this by an increased severity, and it was enacted that 
all sales which did not take place in the public markets 
should subject the seller to the punishment of death. 
The most vexatious and inquisitorial means were re- 
sorted to for the purpose of securing attention to this 
regulation. Every merchant and dealer was required 
to make a declaration of the amount of his stock, and 
fraudulent attempts to conceal the real quantity sub- 
jected the unhappy individual to capital punishment. 
Persons distinguished for their attachment to the revo- 
lution were appointed in each parish, and they fixed the 
price of all saleable commodities at a rate which it was 
presumed would leave a moderate profit, and not be 
beyond the means of the poor consumers; but, never- 
theless, sales were to be made whether any profit re- 
mained or not. These inflexible regulations occasioned 
a still greater number of dealers of all kinds to close 
their shops. The retail dealers were alone subjected 
to them at first, but it was soon apparent that the pro- 
ducers ought also to be under their control. The retail 
dealer was not in a position in which he could influence 
the price of the raw material, or the rate of wages paid 
to the workmen by whom it was prepared for the mar- 
ket; and, in order to avoid enormous losses, they sold 
none but articles of the most inferior quality at the 
prices fixed by the authorities. The butchers bought 
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the bread, in order to make it weigh heavier. They 
reserved articles of the best quality for those who came 
in a secret manner and paid the full value. These 
practices were suspected by the people, and they de- 
manded ihat all the dealers should be compelled to 
keep open their shops and continue their trade; and 
that the regulations enacted for their observance should 
be strictly obeyed. Chaumette, the Procureur-General 
of the Commune of Paris, threatened that the shops 
and manufactories which had been closed should be 
taken in possession on behalf of the Republic, with all 
the goods and materials which they contained. 
[To be concluded in our next.1 


ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 


A cLEar and satisfactory sketch of the history of chi- 
valry, or knighthood, is somewhat difficult to accom- 
plish. Romance and reality are so mixed up ia our 
notions of it that they can hardly be separated. Ideal 
chivalry and the chivalry of history are two distinct 
things: yet their influences and characteristics, like 
warp and woof, are interwoven ; and (to carry on the 
figure) the dark ground of the real is relieved by the 
brilliant colours of the imaginative. 

Perhaps the nearest analogy to our notions of chi- 
valry may be found in what were, until a comparatively 
recent period, our notions of the character and condition 
of the North American Indians. Looking at them from 
a distance and through the medium of the imagination, 
they appeared the noblest of the different races of un- 
civi’zed man. Brave, resolute, patient, hospitable to 
the stranger though implacable to his foe, as grave at 
the council-fire as fierce in battle, and though sparing 
in speech, yet truly eloquent when roused to words, the 
Red Man of the forest seemed a concentration of the 
rude virtues of savage life. There was just so much 
truth in this as to make us wish and believe that the 
picture was true throughout. But a nearer view of his 
character and condition dispels the illusion, and reveals 
wretchedness, degradation, and misery, accompanied by 
unromantic passions and habits over which the imagi- 
nation had drawn a veil. 

The pictures of chivalry which have been given us, 
not merely by poets and romancers (for they may claim 
their privilege), but by historians, professing to write 
grave and authentic facts, have been calculated to foster 
all our illusions. In thinking of chivalry, we naturally 
imagine a system in which nobility, valour, generosity, 
courteousness, beauty, and accomplishments, are all 
combined. We see the knight, his helm crowned with 
nodding plume, bearing his emblazoned shield, mounted 
on his gallant war-steed, and gaily “ pricking o’er the 
plain ;” the lady of his affection presiding at some 
tournament, as the queen of beauty and of love, or 
inspiring her lover with enthusiasm to accomplish deeds 
of arms; and these principal personages are surrounded 
with every circumstance calcylated to cheat the judg- 
ment into a belief of the reality of the picture. 

The reason or cause of this lies deep in human na- 
ture. The earliest and the largest portion of the litera- 
ture of every nation belongs to the imagination. It is 
ever prone to embody its creations of the fair and beau- 
tifal in human shape ;—it is ever bent on acting on the 
principle expressed by the old poet, quoted in Words- 
worth’s * Excursion :’— 

—* Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 

The things, therefore, which the imagination busies 
itself about are those which touch the affectious and 
interest of man. Ina rude and warlike nation, fight- 
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the world the poet has magnified the exploits and cha- 
racters of heroes,—and sung of the one slaying his 
thousands, and the other his tens of thousands. Set- 
ting aside the literature of other countries, what a large 
amount of our own is thus oceupied ! 

Chivalry and- Knighthood have been long synony- 
mous terms. They are different, however, in their 
origin. We take chivalry from the French (from cheval, 
a horse), and the French took it, like the Spaniards 
and Italians, from the Latin. It has the same origin 
as our wotd “ cavalry,” and simply means, in its 
primitive sense, military service on horseback. The 
word “ knighthood” comes from the German or Saxon 
“knight,” which was used primarily to designate a 
servant, and then the immediate body-attendants or 
servants of the feudal lord. The two terms gradually 
came to mean the same thing. From the personal 
distinction which was attached to the office of a knight, 
and the importance and superiority which a body of 
well-armed horsemen had over large numbers of in- 
fantry, knighthood was a personal distinction ;—a man 
might be a knight without reference to any other title 
or dignity, or whether he had possessions or not. 
Hence, under the feudal tenures, it was assumed that 
the king could compel a man to be a knight, if he were 
possessed of a certain amount of property ; and small 
grants were given frequently to poor knights. 

Chivalry itself is just as airy and impalpable a thing 
as Fashion, though, like that visionary monarch, it had 
its arbitrary laws and necessary accomplishments. But 
though chivalry did not exist in an organised form, the 
spirit of chivalry produced a number of institutions, 
some of which exist to this day, (and many have been 
created in modern times, in imitation of them,) which 
are known as “ Orpers or KNIGHTHOOD.” 

After the complete fall of the Roman empire, and 
the tremendous disorganization of society produced by 
it, the Feudal System arose. Under this system a large 
portion of Europe was parcelled out, and these parcels 
were again subdivided by the grants made by the chief 
holders to their more immediate attendants. All these 
lords claimed absolute dominion within their own limits. 
To become the knights, or body guard, attendants, or 
warriors of these lords, was an object of ambition to 
their dependents, especially if, by the privilege, they 
obtained the advantage of being clothed in the best of 
the rude armour of the time, and of being mounted on 
horseback. ‘Then, as it was the custom to declare the 
youth a warrior, by some ceremony, such as presenting 
him with a javelin, or girding him with a sword, in 
public assembly, we may see in this the origin of all 
those ceremonies which came, in course of time, to be 
attached to the making of a knight. A great portion 
of these ceremonies were added by the church. ‘The 
knight was sworn to be faithful to religion as well as 
to his feudal lord. We must never forget, in estimating 
influences, what religion did, even in the roughest and 
darkest times, for the elevation of motive and feeling. 

At the end of the eleventh century occurred that ex- 
traordinary irruption of barbarians on the East, which 
is known as the First Crusade. The vast numbers who 
perished in that wild adventure by sword, fire, and 
famine, naturally suggested the idea of having a better 
organized, more compact, and disciplined body than 
that of savage and tumultuous hosts, in order to con- 
quer and defend the Holy Land. Such a notion, pro- 
bably but dimly seen at first, and only developed by 
circumstances, paved the way for the formation of the 
religio-military orders of knighthood, the Knights Tem- 
plars, the Knights Hospitallers (better known as the 

Knights of Malta), and the Teutonic knights. Of the 
two first orders accounts have been already given in 
the fifth volume of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ They were 
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framed upon the feudal model, that of companionship 
or brotherhood, and obedience to a chief. But as their 
professed object was a higher one than that of mere 
plunder and conquest, religious enthusiasm being added 
to martial zeal, their formation may be termed the first 
step in the moral elevation of chivalry, or that which 
more immediately led to its being condensed into a 
system such as it afterwards became. Spain, which 
from its occupation by the Moors, presented a some- 
what analogous case to the Holy Land, had also re- 
ligio-military orders, which were founded in the twelfth 
and beginning of the thirteenth centuries. 

But a very considerable interval elapsed between the 
formation of the religious orders of knighthood, and 
the institution ~f lay orders. In fact lay orders were 
not created till towards the decline of the true chivalric 
period, (that is, the chivalric period of history) when 
language, character, and manners had become greatly 
modified, and even comparatively polished. For this 
we are indebted to the minstrels and the heralds. The 
minstrels began their operation on the English language 
and character after the Norman conquest ; but during 
the twelfth century both appear rude and unformed. 
Norman French was the language of the conquerors— 
Anglo-Saxon that of the great bulk of the people. But 
the necessity for some communication would lead both 
parties to learn something of each other’s speech. Ellis 
supposes that the Saxon language and literature began 
to be mixed with the Norman about 1180; and that 
in 1216 the change may be considered as complete. 
This supposition can only be taken in a limited sense, 
for the two languages continued to be used indepen- 
dently of each other, and the Anglo-Saxon continued 
the only speech of numbers till a much later period. 

“ During the reign of our Norman kings,” says Ellis, 
‘a poet, who was also expected to unite with the talent 
of versifying those of music and recitation, was a regu- 
lar officer in the royal household, as well as in those of 
the more wealthy nobles, whose courts were composed 
upon the same model.” The ecclesiastical minstrels 
sung the holy deeds and wonderful acts of saints: thé 
lay minstrels struck another chord, and arrested the 
attention of their auditors by describing the matchless 
prowess and fearful transactions of heroes and en- 
chanters. Orif they flattered the pride of some haughty 
noble, by exaggerating his deeds, it was nothing more 
than might be expeetéd from them. The transition 
from praising their patrons as irresistible conquerors to 
describing them as the protectors of the weak and de- 
fenceless, was natural enough. We owe a debt of 
gratitude to these minstrels, most of whom earned their 
bread by gross flattery. By magnifying the characters 
of those whom they flattered, and ascribing to them 
virtues and accomplishments far beyond their aim, they 
created the wish to be something like the poet’s fancy, 
and assisted that amelioration of manners which we 
can perceive going forward during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Along with the minstrels came 
the heralds, and assailed the vanity of the feudal lords 
on another quarter. In the early stage of the feudal 
system, genealogy and antiquity of family were little 
attended to by those who rested their merits on their 
swords. But when one generation came to succeed 
another in the possession of property, the mystic art or 
science of heraldry sprung wp, and, along with min- 
strelsy, moulded the imaginary chivalry of which we 
have spoken. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century, certain cha- 
racteristics began to be associated with the name and 
profession of a knight. The rude adventurous cha- 
racter of Richard I. assisted this. But we should form 
a most erroneous notion, if, in a history of chivalry, we 
were to begin with the thirteenth century, and passing 
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from one gallant deed of arms to another, exhibit 
nothing but a succession of brilliant scenes *. In the 
language of M. Sismond, “ great deeds were done, and 
noble characters were formed, by this republic of gen- 
tlemen, constituted by the feudal system: but the ima- 
gination of romance writers alone could look for the 
courtesy and elegance which are the charm of society 
under these rough and austere forms. The haughtiness 
of the knight or baron inclined him to a solitary life ; 
without the walls of his castle, whenever he was no 
longer the first, whenever he received the law instead 
of giving it, his pride was wounded or alarmed. Chi- 
valrous life was a life of mutual repulsion ; and, with 
the exception of the rare occasions when the knight was 
summoned to the courts of justice, to the armies of his 
suzerain, for the space of forty days, or to tournaments, 
equals in station avoided each other; neither friendship 
nor social pleasures were made for those times.” To 
this we may add, that tournaments were rough and 
brutal amusements, and that it was only towards the 
decline and fall of feudal chivalry that they became the 
theatrical displays which they are represented to be in 
romances. A strong proof that tournaments were dan- 
gerous assemblies is afforded by the ‘ Statute of Arms,’ 
the date of which is uncertain, but which is supposed 
to have been passed shortly before the time of Ed- 
ward III. It is stated to have been made ut “the 
request of the earls, barons, and chivalry of England,” 
and besides restricting the combatants to blunt weapons, 
inflicts a penalty of seven years imprisonment on any of 
the common people who came armed to see the amuse- 
ment. 

Here it may not be out of place to remind the reader, 
who may have read Scott's ‘ Ivanhoe,’ and set it down 
in his own mind as a correct delineation of the state of 
society in the time of Richard I. (that is, the close of 
the twelfth century), that much of the description of 
manners there given belongs to a period upwards of a 
hundred and fifty, or rather nearer to two. hundred, 
years later. Scott himself intimates this in his preface. 
He says he took for his guide the chronicles of ‘the 
time, but that they were “dimmed by such a conglo- 
meration of uninteresting and unintelligible matter,” 
that he gladly fled for relief to “ the delightful pages 
of the gallant Froissart, although he flourished at a 
period so much more remote from the date of my his- 
tory.” Now the long interval between the reign of 
Richard I. and the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II., 
during which Froissart lived, was a most important 
period. It may be compared to the years between mere 
boyhood and full-developed youth. Great changes were 
effected on character, habits, and manners. Certainly, 
the love of knightly display, and the eager thirst of the 
people for tournaments, as well as many other minor 
particulars, indicating a comparative advancement and 
refinement of manners, belong not to the early period 
to which Scott has assigned them, but to the more gay 
and polished days of Froissart. 

Still, though there was a great advance made during 
the period alluded to, the improvement must be under- 
stood as comparative. The character of Edward I., 
far-reaching as it was, and superior in many things to 
his age, shows that the chivalry of real life was behind 
that of the poets; and the disastrous reign and death 
of Edward II., the immediate predecessor of him of 
whom it is said that “the sun of English chivalry 
reached its meridian in the reign of Edward IIlI.,” 


* In the ‘Award made between the king (Henry III.) and the 
Commons at Kenilworth,’ 1266, printed in the ‘ Statutes of the 
Realm,’ provision is made for the ransom of such “ knights and 
esquires as were robbers, and principal robbers, in wars and rodes ;” 
and such as had neither lands nor goods were to be pardoned on 
swearing by the gospels to keep the peace. e 
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confirm this conviction. But Gower, and especially 
Chaucer, flourished in the reigns of Edward III. and 
Richard JI. The works of Chaucer evince not merely 
his own genius, but the rapid advances which were 
making in national manners. 

It was in the reign of Edward IIL that the first 
English order of knighthood was founded. Chivalry 
became a picturesque thing, and served the double pur- 
pose of keeping retainers in training for war, and of 
amusing their leisure hours. H V. was a gay and 
chivalrous prince, who strove to uphold the chivalric 
spirit; and it was in his reign that it first became a 
fashion to adorn the helmet with the “ nodding plume,” 
which our imaginations associate with all periods of 
chivalric history*. 

A very good idea of what the prevailing taste was, 
in these last days of active chivalry, may be gathered 
from the circumstance of the father of English printing, 
Caxton, selecting for publication a number of the fa- 
vourite romances and chivalric tales, and also two 
works, one on the origin of chivalry, and another on 
* Faytes of Armes and Chivalry.’ 

Passing over the civil wars, we come to the reigns of 
Henry VIL. and Henry VIII., when the elements of 
civilization began to settle down. Chivalry supposes a 
rude and unsettled state of society, when the strong 
arm is frequently more powerful than the restraints of 
law and order. It was because the brave and gailant 
knight,—performing deeds of valour,—protecting the 
oppressed,—clearing the highways of monsters, human 
and inhuman,—inspired by a motive above the ordinary 
morality,—was a possible character, and that, in the 
hands of the poets, it often became a delightful cha- 
racter, that our ancestors were pleased by it, and at 
times tried to imitate it. But the reign of Henry VIIL., 
down to near the close of the reign of Elizabeth, was 
the last age of chivalric splendour. Indeed, the reign 
of Elizabeth cannot be included. The transition in 
manners was rapidly going on; and she herself marked 
it when she said, that “‘ in former times force and arms 
did prevail; but now the wit of the fox was everywhere 
afoot.” Yet it was during this period that the chivalry 
of poetry received its noblest iliustrations.—-Shakspeare, 
Spenser, and Sidney embalmed it ; and Tasso, in Italy, 
threw a halo round the First Crusade, and made all its 
horrors to disappear under the magic of his genius. 
Cervantes also came out, not to adorn, but to laugh at 
the knight-errant: his admirable ‘ Don Quixote’ is 
still read for its wit and humour, when the intention of 
it, and the effect which it produced, are all but for- 
gotten. In these later days, Scott (to apply to him 
the language which he applied to Dryden), 


“ With his own immortal strain 
Hath raised the Table Round again.” 





But poetry, though it may adorn and elevate life, is not 
history; and it may not be superfluous to close this 
paper by reminding the reader that Shakspeare’s his- 
torical plays are not combinations of precise facts, nor 
Scott’s chivalric romances unexceptionable pictures of 
manners. 

In two or three papers we shall follow up this rapid 
and imperfect sketch by an account of the principal 
existing Orders of Knighthood in Europe. 


ee ‘ British Costume,’ p. 185.—‘ Library of Entertaining Know. 
ge.” 
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